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SPECIAL COLLECTIONS AND SPECIAL 
COLLECTORS. 

A paragraphin Pror. Mayor’s recent article, ad- 
vocating the collecting of local books, pamphlets, 
&e., has revived an idea that I have often thought 
of mentioning in the columns of “N. & Q.,” that 
is, to suggest the placing on record of the names 
of those public and private libraries where any 
special class of books is being collected. The 
publication of such a list would not only be of 
great value to those principally concerned, but 
would also be of public utility, as it would afford 
® means of preserving books, pamphlets, sermons, 
&e., which, whilst of little use to one person, 
might fill up lacunz in the collection of another. 
For example, the Birmingham Library, some years 
ago, began to make a speciality of Shakspeariana ; 
and, having made this generally known, it has now 
one of the finest collection of books relating to 
Shakspeare that can well be imagined. People 
hearing of this special collection forwarded odd 
pamphlets, books, &c., to it; booksellers found 
a ready market for special books ; and what is the 
result? The public are immensely benefited, and 
any one who wishes to refer to any book, however 
scarce, that has any reference to Shakspeare, now 
knows where to look for it. Other libraries make 
local books a speciality, some for special towns, 
some for counties, some for districts; others in 


America collect everything relating to that con- | 





tinent ; others collect all publications referring 
to the slave trade, and so on; but who knows 
exactly what special books one library collects, and 
what another? Then, too, as regards private 
libraries, what a number of special collectors there 
are if one could only bring them together! Here 
one collects heraldic books, another family his- 
tories, another local books, another Civil War tracts, 
another the literature of the Reformation period, 
another Prynne’s tracts, another books on music, 
on art, on travel, on mathematics, and so on. But 
who outside of his own limited circle of book- 
collecting friends knows what other special collec- 
tions are being painfully and slowly brought 
together? whilst, on the contrary, he knows only 
too well that hundreds of tracts and pamphlets are 
being destroyed year by year for want of knowing 
what to do with them. 

Let any one think, too, what benefits special 
collectors may confer on the community at large. 
Look at De Morgan’s Budg+t of Paradoxes, a most 
entertaining volume, written from the most out-of- 
the-way mathematical literature that he could 
bring together. Then, again, how many of the 
late Dr. Rimbault’s interesting communications to 
these columns were written after he had laboured 
for years at the collecting of a most valuable 
musical library, which, it is to be hoped, will be 
preserved intact. And so, too, with many others. 
How often, too, are there queries in these columns 
for special books, which have escaped the custo- 
dians of our public libraries, and which only the 
industry and knowledge of the special collector 
has induced him to seek for and preserve. I 
speak, perhaps, feelingly on this subject, for I am 
myself a special collector, making a certain county 
my speciality, and collecting everything—books, 
tracts, pamphlets, sermons, broadsides, MSS, 
views, prints, drawings, &c.—that relates to it, and 
helps to illustrate its history and the lives and 
works of its many worthies. In the course of my 
searches I have often had occasion to buy many 
volumes of pamphlets, tracts, and sermons, when 
perhaps only one tract in each volume had any 
special interest for me. Thus there have gradually 
accumulated many hundreds of miscellaneous 
tracts, many of which I know to be rare, and 
which other collectors might be anxious to possess ; 
but how am I to know who would appreciate this 
and who that special pamphlet? What has hap- 
pened in my own case must have happened in the 
case of others. Iam not one of those who, like 
the dog in the manger, would retain a book of no 
importance to my own collection, however rare 
I might know it to be, simply because I knew that 
another collector wanted it to enrich his own 
shelves. Such people—for unfortunately I know 
such—nothing can alter, and to such this article is 
not addressed. But, on the contrary, were there 
any list of special collectors to refer to, I would 
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gladly exchange or present such pamphlets as I 
have t to those specially interested in them, in the | 
hope that the rec ipients would, as occasion offered, 
present me with some of interest to me in return. 
And, even if there was no reciprocity, I should at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing that I had 
helped to render ‘tion more com- 
plete than it was before. 


’ ) 
some one’s collec 


Then, again, as regards booksellers, how many 
would be glad to know the names of special 
collectors, where they could find a ready market 


for certain books. I am frequently being advised 
of books likely to be of interest to me from book- 
sellers in all parts of the country, and in that way 


my collection has been enriched by many curious 
and rare volumes. Only the other day I was 
hunting, in the attic of a London bookseller, lite- 


rally over thousands of pamphlets which he would 
gladly sell, but which it did not pay him to cata- 
scarce local 


logue. And what rarities there were 

sermons, privately printed pamphlets, early issues 
of local presses, sets of controversial pamphlets, 
&c.—waiting either for their appreciators to claim 


them, or to be sooner or later destr yed for waste 


and by 
in com- 


paper ! 

Cannot “ N. & Q.” come to the rescue, 
putting coll in knowledge of, and 
munication with, one another, enable them to help 
th other? 

J. 


Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


ctors 


and assist ea 


P. Earwaker, F.S.A. 





A SOCIETY FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
CHURCH REGISTERS. 

I suggest that genealogists and others be invited 
to co ope rate in forming a society for the publica- 
tion of church registers. The subscription might 
be fixed at a guinea a year, and each subscriber 
should receive, as in the Harleian Society, at least 
volume annually. Iam certain that the pub- 
lications would be most popular, and that all 
genealogists and very many members of the dif- 
ferent learned bodies would gladly avail themselves 


one 


of the opportunity of securing such invaluable 
genealogical works. Readers of this may say, 
“But how are you to get at the registers?” for 


many of the clergy—the London ones, as is well 
known, particularly—are very tenacious of their 
rights and fees. My answer to this is, that a great 
number of our genealogists are themselves clergy- 
men in charge of parishes. To transcribe their 
registers at their leisure for publication (free of all 
expense beyond paper and ink) would be to them 
a labour of love. Then I think, too, that when 
our society once going, many liberal-minded, 
generous clergymen will gladly place their registers 
at the disposal of the society. Again, we who are 


18 


scribe rs. 





| Perchance our sisters are married to clergymen, 
or we have kept up a close intimacy with: a college 
friend, now rector of an interesting parish. Among 
the li-ts of the Society of Antiquaries and the 
Harleian Society are the names of numerous 
patrons of livings and lords of manors, individuals 
their own counties. To 


who are little kings in 
them the registers are always accessible. 
To copy a register, care only is required. The 


eighteenth aad nineteenth century ones, at least, 
could be undertaken by a daughter, a son, a sister 
registers might be issued 


any one. The larger 
in two or more volumes, not necessarily imme- 


diately following each other, so that there would be 
by this means no interruption of this great work. 
I am a countryman, and therefore could ill 
undertake a prominent part in forming the society ; 
but if a dozen or more of genealogists would give 





their names to the obliging editor of “ N. & Q.,” 
we could send out a prospectus soliciting sub- 


Some one may have a register copied, 
and ready forthe printer. Insuch a case I promise 
to contribute the second volume. I do not propose 
that we should attempt to annotate; that would 
entail too much labour and expense. We must 
merely publish each register as it is, in toto, up to 
the date of the 1837 Registration Act taking effect. 
I have only to add that the publication of a 
church register would by no means entail any loss 
on the clergyman, its custodian. On the contrary, 
I apprehend that many of those persons into whose 
hands the volumes would come would ask for cer- 
tified copies of the entries in which, from family 
reasons, they were interested ; and such certified 
copies would, in legal and official matters, of course 
be required the same as hitherto. In short, I am 
confident that, in a pecuniary point of view, my 
project would be “ much to the advantage” of the 
clergyman. ArGeEnt, F.S./ 


STATE POEMS. 
(Continued from p. 465.) 

Painter, I've seen a Picture represent H, iv. 126. 
Painter, once more thy Pencil Re-assume, H, i. 115; I, 

107. 
Painter, when was't thy former Work did cease? E, iii 

8; H, i. 50; I, 46. 

Pallas destructive to the Trojan Line, H, iii. 407 ; 
Pax peregrina diu binas nunc uniet oras, H, i. 0, 9. 
Pax Regit Augusti, quem vicit Julius Orbem: H, i. 5, 8. 
Peace, absent long, two States to. Union brings, H, i 

9; I, 172. 
Perusing the list of the Tackers in Print, H, 
Plaude, Licet, Magno leetis Successibus Anno: 
Plot on proud Rome! and lay thy damn’d design 
Pray listen well, while I describe C, 264. 
Pray pare m John Buys, for I beg your Excuse, H, 


I, 553. 


iv. 1. 
H, iv. 466. 
A, 1. 


aa Sir, did you hear of a late Proclamation. H, ii. 400. 
Prepare now you Cits, your Charter to lose, D, iv. 34. 
Preserv'd by Wonder in the Oak, O Charles, H, ii. 192. 


laymen are ourselves pe thaps the sons or brothers | Pride, Lust, Ambition, and the Peoples Hate, H, i. a 
of clergymen, whose registers would be free to us. 


| Prince George at last is come, C, 22 
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Prithee Jerry be quiet, cease railing in vain, H, iv. 49; I, 
588. 

Prorogue upon Prorogue. Damn’d Rogues and Whores ! 
D, ii. 8; H, iii. 52. ; : 

Protect our State, and let our Marlboro’ thrive, H, iv. 


Proud with the Spoils of Royal Cully, H, iii.440; I, 562. 


Quacks set out bills, Jack Pudding makes Harangues, 
H, iii. 417; I, 553. ‘ 

Quid queror? an proprio sub Pondere magna fatiscunt?! 
H, iii. 380. 


Rebellion hath broken up House, C, 149. 

Reform great Queen the errors of your Youth, G, 301; 
H, iii. 74; 1, 401. 

Regnis minatur multa Regentium H, 

Religion is a thing, if understood, H, ii. hs 

Remember ye W higs what was formerly done, C, 302. 

Renown'd be Christian Arm, B, 222. 

Renowned Blake, what Trumpet may be found, H, ii. 274. 

Renowned Phiz! kept evidence in awe, H, iv. 43: 

Revenge ! Revenge! my injur'd Shade begin 8 B, i ii. 23 ; 
F, 166; H, iii. 312. 

Rex and Grex are of one sound, H, iii. 193. 

R. H. they say is gone to sea, D, ii. 16; H, i. 216. 

Right heir to Flutter Fop of the last Edition, G, 1. 

Rise lofty numbers! Rise from Scenes of Light, H, ii. 
420. 

Rise Nevil, Rise and do not punish me, A, *. 

Rise up great Genius of this Potent land, C, 7! 

Romes old new fraud in Cobhams fate we view; A, 7 

Room for the Bedlam C ——ns, Hell and Fury ! Hi, 
19; I, 180. 

Room, room for Cavaliers, bring us more Wine, C, 208. 

Room, Room, for great Algernon, C, 31. 

Rouse, rouse, my lazy Mirmidons, C, 328. 

Rouse up great Monarch in the Royal Cause; C, 85 

Rouse up my Muse! For, how in such a Cause, B, 162. 

Rouse up the Tories of this Factious Land, C, 82. 

Rows’d from Infernal Caverns void of Light, A, 122 


Sad Fate ! our valiant Captain Bedloe, B, 42. 

Sandwich in Spain now, and the Duke in Love; E, iii. 
12; H, i. 34; I, 31. 

Sanguineis nescit miles se mergere rivis, H, i. 4, 1. 

Say, Goddees Muse, for thy All searching Eyes UH, iv. 
83; 1, 570 

Says his Grace to Will. Green, whom he found at his 
Stall, H, iii. 334. 

Second to Jove alone, in whom unite H, ii. 262. 

See Britain's, see one balf before your Eyes H, ii 

See how fair and fine she lies C, 140. 

See, see, the air clears, the murm’rers that grumbled, C, 
343. 

See the Vizer's pull'd off, and the Zealots are arming C, 
344. 

See thou disturber of the Worlds Re pose, H, ii. 313. 

Seraphick Lord, whom Heaven for W onder meant, H, 
i. b, 251. 

~— Sages in these latter times are seen, H, iv. 28; I, 
56 

Shall every Jack and res | Jill, A, 50. 

Shame of my Life ! . SS of my Tomb! B, 24; 
167 ; H, iii. 153; I, 42: 

She’s dead ! thanks to the Jury’s pious Care, H, iv. 35. 

She’s gone ! the Beauty of our Isle is fled I, 254. 

Shews why this ta'e in verse is wrote, H, iv. 422. 

vr forth ye Planets, with distinguish'd Light, H, iii. 


Soul you order Tom Brown UH, ii. 220; I, 373. 
Sic Civile Chaos dum Bellum gessit et una H, i. }, 4. 





Sicilian Goddess, whose Prophetick Tongue UH, ii. 438; 
I, 505. 

Sicilian Muse, begin a loftier Flight, H, ii. 422; I, 496. 

Sicilian Muse, begin a loftier Strai n, H, ii 196: I, 499. 

Sicilian Muse, thy voice and subject raise, H, ii. 441; I, 
508. 

Sike a life as Titus led, C, 320. 

Simultates et privatas Inimicitas G, 101. 

Since all the actions of the far-fam’d Men UH, iii. 149. 

Since by just Flames the guilty piece is lost H, ii. 148; 
I, 346. 

Since Cleaveland is fled till she’s br yught to Bed, H, iii. 
190. 

Since Counterfeit Plots have affected this Age. B, 237; 
C, 54, 

Since every Mountain, where the Muses come, H, iv. 410. 

— Heav'’n from Albion’s once lov'd Isle estranged, H, 

. 404. 

Since Justice Scroggs Pepy’s and Dean did bail, H, iii. 
183. 

Since now my Sylvia is as kind as fair H, 5 255. 

Since Orange is on British land, E, i. 22; F, 74; H, iii. 
27! 5. 

Since plagues were order’d for a scourge to Men, H, ii. 
169 ; I, 354. 

Since Plotting’s a trade, like the rest of the Nation; C, 
179. 

Since Popish Plotters, A, 72. 

Since Pop'ry of late is so much in debate, A, 12. 

Since Prose wont move, wee'l try what verse cando E, 
iii. 29. 

Since Reformation with Whigs in Fashion, C, 96. 

Since there are some that with me sce the State H, i. 
166. 

Since the united cunning of the Stage H,i. 194; I, 144. 

Since to restrain our Joys, that ill, but rude H, i. 204. 

Sir John, for so in times preceding UH, iii. 94. 

Sir Roger, from a zealous piece of Frieze, H, iii. 20. 

Sir William in Arcta custodia lies, H, iii. 176. 

Siste Viator, et lege Miraculum Nequitie ! H, iv. 8 

Sit or Sit not, by Law or Sword, H, iii, 217. 
Slight not these following lines, H, ii iii. 215. 

Smectymaus ! the Goblin makes me start: H, iii. 22; 
I, 390. 

Soap and Suds: or, the Ethiopian Address UH, iii. 434. 

So great, so universal, and so free! A, 112 

So have I seen a Dean of St. Pauls, H, iii. i. 215. 

So his bold tube Man to the Sun cool". D, iii. 25; H, 
i. 78. 

Some nights last past, as I pe wt lay, B, 311. 

Some say a Physitian of late H, ty 24, 

Some say, the Papists had a P lot D, 212. 

Sound the Trumpet, Sound the enna, C, 331. 

So Weapons prosper which are form'd gainst Heaven, B, 
332. 


Speak, Satyr; for there’s none can tell like thee, H, ii.14. 
— a large Canvass Painter, to contain D,i.3; H, 
. 89; I, 8 

Stand forth thou ~~ Impostor of our time, E, i. 15; 
F, sup, 1; H, i. 6, 

State and Ambition = will deceive you, C, 92. 

Stay Reader! and P— here, for it is said A, 109. 

Stout Hanibal, before he came to Age, B, 25. 

Strange and unnatural, lets stay and see F, 75. 

Strange News from Westminster, the like was never 
heard, H, iii. 208. 

Such has been this Ill natur’d Nation’s Fate, H, ii. 293. 

Sure we do live by Cleopatra's Age, H, iii. 132. 

Sweet as short Slumbers to a Troubled Mind, G, 273. 

Sweet lovely Youth, let not a Woman's Crime, G, 30. 


Take a T—d; Upon my Word, W, iii. 189. 
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Take Dew: Noble Charles, and cease to muse ; H, ii. 
467 ; 2 
Talk Strephon no more of what’s honest and just, H, ii. 


ii. 

Teckley that Perkin Prince of War, C, 225. 

Tell me Dorinda, why so gay, H, ii. 405. 

Tell me Jenny, tel! me roundly, C, 290. 

Tell me no more, there must be something in’t, C, 139. 

Tell me no more where you have been, G, 112. 

Ten pounds to a Crown, who will make the Match E, 
iii. 28; F, 158. 

That fitting measures might be taken UH, iv. 15; I, 565. 

That I have only answer’d Mum, G, 44. 

That Man’s a wretched thing, C, 327. 

That so much Rhyme you in one Month have Writ, G, 19. 

That we your Majesty's poor slaves, E,i.3; F, 18; H, 
i. b, 126; I, 214. 

The Almighty Image of his Shape afraid, G, 210. 

The Author sure must take great pains, H, iii. 342; I, 
476. 

The busy Town grew still, and City Fops A, 91. 

The Cannons all roaring, and Trumpets sounding, C, 342. 

The Cestrian Roach will prove a fine fish H, iii. 454; 
I, 563 

The C ity Monument is this, H, iii. 192. 

The Common-shore of this Poetick Town, H, iii. 156. 

The Commons now are at stand, C, 176. 

The Conquest Anna by her Chiefs has won, H, iv. 437 

The Criticks that pretend to Sense, E, i. 4; F, 88; H, i. 


b, 141; 

The Deel Lt the lotting Whigs C, 210. 

The delights of the Bottle are turn’d out of dores, C, 183. 

The freeborn English, generous and wise A, 115; F, 

7; H,i. 131. 

The first is too cold F, 93. 

The God of Day descending from Above, G, 249. 

The Gods are not more blest than he, H, ii. 263. 

The Golden Age is come, C, 152. 

The Gospel and Law allow Monarchs their due, H, iii. 
323; I, 471. 

The Government being resolved E, iii. 26; F, 107. 

The grave House of Commons, by hook or by crook, H, 
iii. 154; I, 426. 

The groans dear Armstrong, 

, 2. 135, 

The Hawks were once at mortal Jars. H, ii. 57; I, 325. 

The Husband's the Pilot, the Wife is the Ocean, H, ii. 
187; I, 363. 

The Londoners Gent. to the King do present 
H, i. 112; I, 104. 

The Lord giving sight H, iv. 41. 

The Lords and Commons having had their Doom, H, iii. 
88. 

The Man that's Resolute and Just H, iv. 12. 

The Mighty Monarch of this British Isle, E, ii. 27; H, 
iii. 258; I, 452. 

The mighty Puss not long since rul'd the State H, ii. 67. 

The morning come, the slaves await H, ii. 68. 

Then is our Charter (Polexfen) quite lost? B, 241. 

The noise of Foreign Wars G, 292. 

The Noon day Star, that once out fac’d the Sun _ B, 341. 

The Pillars of Popery now are blown down, E, ii. 18; H, 
iii. 317. 

The Plot, God wot, is all broke out, C, 217. 


which the World employ, 


D, ii. 6; 


The Poets tell us idle tales to please us, F, 188; H, i. d, 
157 ; I, 228. 
The poor old wither’d Lady who was Lash'd G, 182. 


The Presbyter has been so active of Late, C, 172 

The Prince of Whigland Swaggers in Whitehall, 

The Prince once did all combine, H, ii. 76. 

— return’d from Husks and Swine, H, iii. 
130. 


G, 228, 





The Queen deceas’d so pleas’d; the King so griev'd, H, 
iii. 360; I, 526. 

The Rabble hates, the Gentry fear, D, iv. 21 ; H, i, 217; 
I, 159. 

There are some things accounted Real, H, iii. 444. 

There dwelt a Farmer in the West, H, ii. 104. 

There isan old story C, 318. 

There was a brave Doctor as ever you saw, C, 323. 

There was a Doctor of antient Fame, C, 279. 

There was a Jovial Begger C, 35. 

There was a K— ofa S—h Race UH, ii. 406. 

There was a Monarch, whose Imperial Sway 

There was a monstrous Doctor; C, 33 

There was an Eagle built his nest H, ii. 96. 

There was a Prophecy lately found in a bog, E, ii. 26; 
H, iii. 256. 

The rising Sun complies with our weak sight, H, iii. 28, 

These Lines had kiss’d your hands October last, H, iii. 37. 

The soldier now forgets the Sanguine Seas H, i. 4, 1. 

The Stage has been, and yet improv'’d shall rise, H, iii. 
414. 


H, ii. 88. 


The Sun, and that’s my Crime I'm told HU, iv. 441. 
The Talk about went F, 96. 

The Talk up and down F, 91; H, iii. 159; I, 428. 
The Trick of Trimming is a fine Trick, H, iii. 143. 

The big and Maids may now hold up their heads; 


H, iii. ; I, 440. 
The Wass or "Wonder now is come, E, ii. 17; F, 38; H, 
i. b, 133; I, 216. 


They talk ‘of Raptures, Flames and Darts, H, i. 5, 229. 

They who oppose your Right unto the Crown, B, 247. 

This is a Truth so certain, and so clear, H, iii. 5. 

This is like some Utopian Game, C, 299. 

This is the Cabal of some Protestant Lords, C, 316. 

This Mystick knot unites two Royal Names, H, iii. 342; 
, 476 


This —_ entring angry Titon’s Ears, H, i. 5, 23. 
This worthy Corps where shall we lay ? B, i. 20; H, ii. 340. 
Tho Poets praise those most who need it least, H, iii. 
384; I, 537. 
Tho the first be too cold, F, 98. 
Tho the old Hag of Rome, F, 119. 
Thou best of Poets, and thou best of Friends, H,i. }, 202. 
Thou Doating, Fond, Besotted, Amorous Fool, G, 84. 
Though now I am unwilling, woes attend A, § 27. 
Thou mighty Princess, lovely Queen of Holes, G, 266. 
Thou more than happy plain, B, 287. 
Tho wean'd from all those scandalous Delights, H, ii. 127. 
Three bony lads were Sawny, Cloud Hamilton, C, 365. 
Three Doctors of late held a learned cebate H, ii. 236. 
Thrice happy Barque, to whom is giv'n H, iv. 467. 
Thro Storms of Wind, and swelling Seas which roar, H, 
ii, 415; I, 493. 
E. S. 


(This most important index will be concluded in 
“N. & Q.” of Dec. 30.) 


A Lerrer From Queen Exizasnetu.—I tran- 
scribed the following very interesting letter from 
Queen Elizabeth to her cousin, Lord Hunsdon, 
father of Lady Berkeley, from the original in the 
archives of Berkeley Castle, which, among other 
valuable documents, were shown to the members 
of the Gloucester and Bristol Archzological So- 
ciety on their recent visit to that interesting castle. 
I am not aware that it has ever been published :— 

“Good George,—Because I have hard that before 
your departing fro’ Bathe your Speech was [not] becom 
much better nor your leggs any longar & being still care- 
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full & desirous to know that you are rather amended 
since your coming fro’ thence, I haue sent this gentle- 
man y* bearar héerof (who we know shall not be a little 
wellco’ unto you) purposly to see you & to bring me word 
of your State how it is since yo" coming from Bathe, 
hoping by him to heare that good effect wrought in you 
w is saide by such as haue experience of y* nature & 
operation of that water, doth comdnly ensue & more 
appeare after so’ tyme past of learing the use therof, 
although as yet I somewhat still doute that ther hath 
bene so greate abundance of the same squasshed upon 
you, w” I wolde haue restraynd, if myself might haue 
benet to you; for therin wold I haue bene bolde to haue 
playde the part of a Phisician both to you & my Lady of 
whom I am very sory that she hath receauid so little 
benefitt by y* water, as I heare she hath, yet doo I hope 
to heare of better by the gentleman. I am glad you are 
no furder fro’ y® waye of my intended sOmer iourney, for 
that it may be I shall not stick to make xx or therty 
myles Compass to visit you except my present choler 
against those extreame Waterpowrars doo stay me, for 
that indeede I wold rather com to find you amended 
than otherwise for w as I will daily pray, so I assure 
you good George of all comfort that we can give both to 
y’ self & to my Lady your second self & best companion 
to whom I pray you coménd me as I coménd you both 
to Gods holy protection.” 

The words and phrases in this most interesting 
letter printed in italics appeared to me especially 
worthy of notice. I should like to have more in- 
formation respecting the efficacy of the Bath waters 
in the sixteenth century. 

Joun Piaeor, F.S.A. 

The Elms, near Maldon. 


Misuse or Worps (ante, p. 406).—4. Irony has 
quite recently become perverted from its familiar 
and established meaning, being often used as if it 
were synonymous with mockery, and “the irony 
of fate” is just now the stock phrase for describ- 
ing an unexpected turn of events bitterly dis- 
appointing to men’s hopes. Now, the meaning of 
irony is very simple; it is a mode of speech in 
which the thought is contrary to the words. As 
old Stirling has it :— 

** And Irony, dissembling with an air, 

Thinks otherwise than what the words declare.” 
It is a figure of rhetoric ; and where nothing is 
said or written, there can be no irony. 
J. Drxoy. 


Cuaucer.—On line 320 of Chaucer’s Prologue 
(Clarendon Press edition, p. 130) Dr. Morris has 
a note, in which he takes “ purchasyng” in the 
sense of prosecution, and “enfecte” as infected, 
i.c., With collusion. Putting together the fact 
that the terms occur in the character of the “ Ser- 
geant of Lawe,” the meaning of “ purchas” in line 
256, the reference to “fee symple” in line 319, 
and lastly the date of Chaucer, I think there can 
be no doubt that “ purchasyng” should rather be 
paraphrased by conveyancing, and “enfecte” by 
invalid. This was the very time when the wit of 
lawyers was exercised on methods newly contrived, 
or adapted from the civil law, to circumvent the 


statutes De Donis and such like—methods which 
culminated in “ Taltarum’s case” and the elaborate 
legal fiction of common recoveries. The learned 
“ Sergeant ” was clever enough to untie any entail, 
and pass the property as estate in feesimple. The 
whole context forbids any reference to criminal 
law. W. H. H. Keke. 
Edgbaston. 


Macavunay’s Essay on Mittoy.—This essay, 
so much admired when it first appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review (1825), but the style of which 
the writer’s matured judgment in later life so 
strongly condemned, contains a curious instance 
of his forgetfulness in alluding to Scripture history : 

“Tt was before Deity embedied in a human form, walk- 
ing among men, partaking of their infirmities, leaning on 
their bosoms, weeping over their graves,” &c. 

Macaulay has here confounded the beloved dis- 
ciple, “leaning on Jesus’s breast,” with Jesus 
himself, of whom it is nowhere recorded that he 
leaned on men’s bosoms. JAYDEE. 


Tue Laneuace in Ancrent BRITAIN AFTER 
THE Roman Conquest. — There is a passage in 
Howell’s Instructions for Forreine Travel (Arber’s 
reprint, p. 55) on this subject worthy of notice :— 

“But one may justly aske why the Latine tongue 
could receive no growth at all amongst the Brittaines, 
who were so many hundred years under the Roman 
government, and some of the Emporours living and 
dying amongst them?! To this it may be answered, that 
in Brittaine wee reade of no more than foure colonies 
that were ever planted; but in Spaine there were 29, 
and in France 26. But as I cannot cease to wonder that 
the Romans, notwithstanding those Colonies and Legions 
that had so long cohabitation and coalition with them, 
could take no impression at all upon the Brittaines in so 
long a tract of time in point of Speech (notwithstanding 
that in some other things there be some resemblance 
observed 'twixt the people, as I said before), I wonder as 
much how such a multitude of Greeke words could creep 
into the Welsh language, some whereof for example sake, 
I have couched in this Distique. 

"Arc twp, yéveotc, wip, Kotdia, ypaia évackw 
Aaipa, peri, criw, HrLog, aloa, peOur, Ke. 
Which words Englished are, Salt, water, birth, fire, the 
belly, an old woman, to teach, the earth, hony, to heare, 
the Sun, destiny, drunkard. 
“ Besides divers others, which are both Greeke and 
Welsh, both in pronunciation and sense.” 
Dr. R. G. Latham, in an interesting paper read 
before the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and printed in their Transactions (vol. ix. 
p. 1), argues against the general impression that 
the Romans imposed their language upon the con- 
quered Britons. He examines the whole case, and 
comes to the same conclusion which Howell 
assumes in the passage quoted. His Welsh ety- 
mologies need no comment. 

Wituiam E. A. Axon, 
Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell. 


Soxorra.—The island of Sokotra was bought 
lately and taken under the English flag, but little 
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notice has been taken of it. I think it may be of 
use to those who wish to know something of its 
dialect to make a note. Its dialect is West Mehri 
or Mahra, a little known branch of the Arabic. 
Houlton gave a vocabulary of two hundred “‘Arauwi 
words in the Bombay Journal, and Dr. Carter six 
hundred of another dialect in the Geographical 
Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, vol. ii. 
These I find quoted in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1873. At pp. 225 and 252 
are very copious details by Baron von Malzahn on 
the Mehri compared with the other vulgar dialects 
of Arabic and with Ethiopic. The Mehri pre- 
serves many forms lost in Arabic and to be found 
in Ethiopic or Aramean, Hype Criarke. 


TorLapy.—Some of your readers may be in- 
terested in the following autograph of Augustus 
Toplady, the author of the well-known hymn, 
“ Rock of Ages,” &c., which I possess in an old 
volume of travels 

“E Libris Augusti Toplady, Septemb. 2, 1760, nuper 
é libris Amicw charissimew, sed nunc extinctx, Eliza- 
bethz Bate.” 

Toplady was the son of Capt. Richard Toplady 
and his wife Catherine Bate, the sister of the well- 
known Rev. Julius Bate, the Hutchinsonian. He 
was born in 1740, and died in 1778. He cannot 
be congratulated on his Latinity, as amica does 
not mean (rarely at all events, if ever) a friend, 
but a friend of rather questionable character. 
However, the amica charissima was probably a 
cousin. Rienarp Hoorer. 

Upton Rectory, Didcot. 


See “N. & Q.,” 4 S. v. 535; vi. 57, 220, 239, 302, 
397, 460; viii. 419.] 
Greek Ericram spy Rourixnvs.— 


“Oppar’ ixecc' Hone, Medern, rac yeupac "AOnryc, 
Tove palovg Hagince, ra opvpa rnc Osridoc, 
Eidamwy 6 Brexwy ce, rpimodfhiog dare deovet, 
"Hpeoc & 6 gidGv, ABavaroc J 6 yapwy. 
Idem Anglicé redditum. 
The eyes of Juno, Melité, the hands of Minerva are thine, 
Thy breasts are the bosom of Venus, thy ankles Thetis’s 
own ; 
Happy the eye that sees thee, thrice happy the ear that 
hear:, 
A demigod he who shall kiss thee,—an immortal who 
loosens thy zone. 
W. D. M. 


Lance Asn Trees.—In some old MS. notes 
relating to the natural history and antiquities 
of the neighbourhood of Portarlington, Queen’s 
county, I find the following on ash trees of un- 
usual size :— 

“On the breaking out of the rebellion of 1641, Lea 
Castle was garrisoned by the rebels, but was shortly 
afterwards taken possession of by the loyalists, who, in 
commemoration of the event, planted in the market 
place a young ash tree, which, during the period of its 
existence (170 years), attained an immense size, and 





was known as ‘the tree of Lea.’ Its girth is stated to 
have been twenty-nine feet, while in a manuscript, 
which is in the possession of a gentleman in Portarling- 
ton, it is stated to have been eleven yards round. After 
the tree had lost its principal branches by storms, it 
went rapidly to decay; and the hollow trunk, having 
for some time served an old woman for a cow-house and 
piggery, sunk at last, like an ancient patriarch, beneath 
the weight of years. At Donivey, near Clare, in the 
county of Galway, is an old ash tree that, at four feet 
from the ground, measures forty-two feet in circum- 
ference, and at six feet from the ground thirty feet. 
The trunk has long been hollow, and a little school was 
kept in it; in 1808 the tree had still a few green 
branches ...Dr. Walker says he measured the trunk of a 
dead ash tree in the churchyard of Lochabar, in Scot- 
land, which, at five feet from the ground, was fifty-eight 


feet in circumference.” 
W. H. Parrerson. 
Belfast. 
“Pauce Macvutz” 
NoveE.Ls.— 
In the Antiquary, cap. x. :— 


“ The philosopher who appealed from Philip inflamed 
with wine to Philip in the hours of sobriety,” &c. 


1x Sir WaAtrter Scort’s 


If history speaks truly the “philosopher” was 
an old woman. 

In the Heart of Midlothian, cap. xxxix. :— 

“ All the next and the succeeding day Mrs. Glass "—a 
tobacconist—“ fidgetted about her shop in the agony of 
expectation, like a pea (to use a vulgar simile which her 
profession renders appropriate) upon one of her own 
tobacco pipes” ! 

The “vulgar simile,” often addressed formerly 
to a restless child, was, “ You hop about like a pea 
upon a drum.” Hersert RANDOLPH. 

Bexhill. 


“ Boucutey.”—At Ashburton, Devon, the term 
boughten is frequently used to signify that the 
article to which it is applied was bought, not home- 
made, as “boughten bread,” “boughten cider,” 
&e. “ Boughten clothes” of any kind are clothes 
bought ready made, not made to measure or to 
order. In the latter case they would be termed 
“ bespoke clothes.” The term is also used about 
Looe, in East Cornwall. Wma. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


“Iv Looks VERY PRomisinGc.”—The ideas asso- 
ciated with a promise are generally those of looking 
forward tosomething good. During the past three 
or four weeks of almost continuous rain in this 
neighbourhood I have heard from men, morning 
after morning, the expression “ It looks very pro- 
mising,” in reply to a query whether the wet was 
likely to continue. Taos. Rartc.irFe. 

Worksop. 


“Wor to Arret, To Artet,” Isaiah xxix. 1. 
—It is enough to mention that in some of the 
early translations of our Bible we read, “Ah! 
altar altar!” to raise useful discussion. “ Ariel” 


=“ Lion of God,” and signifieth the altar, because 
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the altar seemeth to devour the sacrifice offered to 
God. Hic ET UBIQUE 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Tue Titte “ Honovrasie.”—I should be glad 
of precise and reliable information as to the strict 
and proper use of the title “Honourable.” My 
opinion is that it can only be tsed properly and 
in strict order by the sons and daughters of peers 
(English, Scotch, or Irish) who have no higher 
title accorded them, and by ladies without previous 
rank who may have married the sons of such peers. 
But I observe in the Gozette of September 5 that 
this title is applied, and of course with some au- 
thority, to “ Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. 
H. C. Needham,” retired. Now, that gentleman 
is the son of the late Viscount Newry, and grand- 
son of the present Earl of Kilmorey. I conceive 
that in the lifetime of his grandfather he can have 
no right to the title ‘‘ Honourable.” When the 
death of Lord Kilmorey occurs, Mr. Needham 
may be raised by the gracious kindness of Her 
Majesty to the rank of a younger son of an earl, 
and then, should such kindness be extended to 
him, have right to the “ Honourable” prefix. 
Again, in the pages of Dod, I find the sons and 
daughters of Viscount Malden, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Essex, styled “‘ Honourable,” also the 
son of Lord Howard, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Effingham, called the “Honourable” Henry 
Howard. How can they have any pretension to 
such designation or rank ? 

A greater error is made, according to my judg- 
ment, in the same publication, Dod’s Peerage and 
Baronetage, where I find the daughters of the Earl 
of March, the eldest son of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, styled Ladies, thus nominally ranking 
“ Lady Evelyn Lennox” with her own aunts, the 
Ladies Caroline and Florence Lennox! Surely 
in strictness, although Lord March’s eldest son 
may be called by some family title in his own 
circle, his sons and daughters are only plain Mr. 
and Misses. The titles of Earl of March, Vis- 
count Malden, Lord Howard, and Viscount Newry 
are of themselves mere courtesy titles, unrecognized 
in law, and their sons and daughters can have no 
title which should be authorized in a Gazette. If 
I am in error, I should be glad of correction on 
authority. It seems to me, however, advisable 
that what appear to me to be such grave mistakes 
should be noticed. If the grandsons and grand- 
daughters of peers are to have acknowledged titles, 
there is no knowing where such distinctions will 
end. Early marriages in peers’ families may pro- 











duce a crop of “ Lords,” “ Ladies,” and “ Honour- 
ables” in the third and fourth generations. “The 
line must be drawn somewhere.” Perhaps Garter 
or Ulster can draw it on authority. H. 


Str Henry Hares was transported for life to 
N. S. Wales early in the present century for the 
abduction of Miss Pyke, a Quaker heiress of Cork. 
The trial of this person is remembered among Irish 
causes célébres chiefly through Curran’s connexion 
with it ; he was one of the counsel for the pro- 
secution, and his address to the jury on that occa- 
sion may be found in most editions of his speeches. 
It was the theme of a street ballad, “Sir Henry 
kiss’d the Quaker,” which, no doubt owing to 
its lively air (the old tune of “ Merrily danced the 
Quaker”), became widely popular, and has not yet 
been altogether forgotten in Cork. After passing 
some years in “ Botany Bay,” Hayes was pardoned 
and returned to Europe. The circumstances under 
which the pardon was obtained I have heard 
related as follows. At the time Sir Henry left 
Ireland he was a widower and the father of several 
children. One of these, a girl, went to live with 
some relatives in England, where she grew up a 
beautiful and accomplished young lady. She 
happened to be one of the guests at a féte given 
by the Prince Regent at C:r'ton House. She 
attracted his special notice; and, profiting by 
the favourable impression her charms had made, 
sought and obtained permission to personally 
present a petition for her father’s release, 
which the Prince was graciously pleased to 
grant. Is this story true? It is rather too 
romantic, I fear, to be strictly correct. When 
did Sir Henry Hayes die? It was stated in 
“N. & Q.,” a few years since, that he ended his 
days in Sydney ; but inquiries which I have made 
fail to confirm that statement. I should feel 
thankful to anybody who would furnish further 
particulars respecting him. J. M 

Melbourne. 


Rippetts or Hamine, Scortanp.—Information 
as to these Riddells desired. The first Riddell “of 
Haming” was Andrew, a son of Andrew Riddell, 
the old Baron of Riddell of that ilk, by his second 
wife. John of this family quite distinguished. 
If extinct in the male line, how many descents 
from Andrew, and by whom are they now repre- 
sented? Is the pedigree of this line in print? 

G. T. RrppeEt.. 

Bridgton, Maine, U.S. America. 


Sir Laurence Rosrsson PEARSON, CIRCA 
1608.—Perhaps some of your correspondents 
would kindly furnish me with some particulars 
respecting his family. Je 


Painters’ Monocrams.—Can any one tell me 
what painter or illuminator in Italy used the 
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monogram M. Z. A.? Also, what water-colour 
artist of the beginning of the present century, 
who executed historical subjects, signed A. ®. 
1807, i.e. the Greek A, or possibly A, and ® 
underneath, the date, divided, being placed on 
either side ? J.C. J. 


Rev. Henry Inotes, D.D.—Can any corre- 
spondent kindly supply the date of death and any 
biographical particulars of this clergyman, who 
was Fellow of King’s Coll., Cambridge, subse- 
quently Head Master of Macclesfield Grammar 
School, 1774 to 1790, where he proved most suc- 
cessful, and whence he was transferred to Rugby, 
the head-mastership of which school he resigned 
in 1806? When was he created D.D.? 


oe | 


SAVONAROLA AND Lorenzo pe’ Mepici.—Can 
7 or one of your readers help me out of a chrono- 
ogical difficulty ? Savonarola was made prior of 
St. Mark’s, Florence, in July, 1491. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici is said to have instigated a rival friar to 
preach against him on the following Ascension 
Yay. Now, Lorenzo died on April 8 (before 
Ascension Day), 1492. I am aware that Rudel- 
bach and others put back the dates a year, but 
this course is incompatible with Savonarola’s own 
testimony as to the time when he began to preach 
in the cathedral. Could it be that the Ascension 
Day was before he was made prior, or that Fra 
Mariano da Gennazzano preached on some earlier 
day in the year 1492? W. R. C. 


Tae Stuarts or Appty, near Loch Rannoch, 
were out in 1745 for Charles Stuart, under Stuart 
of Ardshiel, but were dispersed. I believe a num- 
ber of them fled to Holland. Are any of them 
living in England or Scotland now? K. S. B. 


Cuurcu Betts or Leiautoy, Hunts.—There 
is a tradition at Clapton, Northants, that when 
the ancient church there was allowed to full to 
ruin, late in the last century, three ancient bells, 
dedicated to St. Peter, were sold to, and still hang 
in, the church of the neighbouring parish of 
Leighton, Hunts. If any bell-hunting reader of 
“N. & Q.” can tell me whether such bells are at 
Leighton, and can give me the inscriptions, I shall 
be much obliged. Tuomas Norra. 


Jewish Names.—There are many well-known 
Europeanized forms of Jewish names. Thus for 
Levi, Leon, Lion, Lyons, Leeuw, Leone, Léwe, 
Lawe, Lowe, Lewis, Louis, Halevy, Lewison, Leve- 
son, Levisohn, Lawson, Lowenthal, Lowman, &c. 
What I want to know is whether Wolf and Weil 
are forms of Levi. Then, again, we have Cohen, 
Cohn, Kuhn, Coen, Koen, Cowan. Now, are we 
to count as allies of Cohen the names Kohl, Kuhl, 
Cole, Coleman, Colman, Collman, Kollman, Col- 





lins, &c.? Again, is Lowman a form of Solomon 
or of Levi? What is the earliest example of these 
Europeanized names? Was there, for instance, a 
Marcus Levius Cohenius in the Roman epoch ? 
PHILO-JUD.£US. 


“Dusners”: “Dozeneres”: “Warnep,.”— 
Can any reader of “ N, & Q.” tell me the meaning 
of these words as they appear thus?—1. “The 
names of the Dusners for the Towne ” (1637). 2. 
“The names of the Dozeneres which are Warned.” 
“Dusners” and “Dozeneres” have no doubt the 
same meaning though differently spelt. To these 
words several names of persons are appended. 

W. Winters, F.R.HLS. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Joun Vinicomp or Vixrcoms.—I am much 
interested in ascertaining the fate of one John 
Vinicomb, of whom the last was heard, so far as 
I am aware, in the year 1756. Perhaps some of 
the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” will be able to 
assist me in the search. John Vinicomb appears 
to have been a native of the west of England. He 
belonged to a cavalry regiment, which, being sent 
northward about the time of the rebellion of 1745, 
was quartered at Dunse, near Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Here he married a native of the place. The regi- 
ment was afterwards sent south again, and Vini- 
comb took his wife and children with him. Owing, 
however, to some changes in the station of the 
regiment, the wife and children returned to Dunse. 
A letter was afterwards received from the husband, 
addressed to “ Mrs. Mary Vinecomb, att Langton, 
near Dunse, North Brittain,” and dated “Seven- 
oaks, July 22nd, 1756,” in which the writer 
states :— 

“We lay in a very clean place at present; but we 
expect to move shortly, and are pretty well assured now 
that we go to camp, but where we can give no account, 
otherwise I should have wrote sooner, for since we left 
Canterbury we have lay in a granary, not knowing [but 
that] we should move every day.” 

The letter concludes with many endearing words 
about the writer’s children ; but a postscript runs 
as follows :— 

“T would not have you write to me till you hear from 
me again, for we expect to march in three days’ time, 
but where I can give no account; therefore you must 
make yourself easy till we are settled, and that will be 
in camp.” 

From that time nothing further was ever heard 
of John Vinicomb, at least by his wife and wife’s 
family. What I should like to know is what 
family he belonged to, and whether any of his 
descendants are still living, and, if any, where 
they reside. R. K 

Newcastle. 


Tue Rev. Antnoyy Srernensoy, in 1770, held 
the vicarage of Wimbish, in Essex, of which the 
Rev. Thomas Bernard was the patron; and he 
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also held lands in Wimbish, under lease from 
Brasenose College to himself and Mary his wife, 
who also was possessed of freehold land in Wim- 
bish, which, with the leasehold, was the subject of 
a post-nuptial settlement in 1769, of which the 
Rey. Thomas Bernard was a trustee. What was 
the maiden name of Mrs. Stephenson? By her 
will, of which Margaret Sparrow, of Gosfield Green, 
widow, was a trustee, she gave the leasehold to 
her goddaughter, Sarah Sparrow, charged with 
certain payments to her cousin, William Hutchin- 
son, who, from other sources of information, ap- 
pears to have been a member of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. AtrreD F. Barnarp. 


SHerarD or SrapLerorp.— Will any Midland 
County genealogist give a trustworthy account of 
the daughters of George Sherard, of Stapleford 
(who was Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1567), by his 
wife Rohesia, daughter of Sir Thomas Poulteney, 
of Misterton! The different accounts vary so 
much that it seems impossible, without good 
documentary evidence, to settle their true position 
and alliances in the family pedigree. Cu. 


Nursery Ruymues.—I have had, for more than 
thirty years, a copy of Nursery Rhymes, which 
has been so much used that both title-page and 
last page have disappeared, so that it is impossible 
to discover the publisher or printer. The preface 
shows that it is the third edition. It is neatly 
illustrated, and was a great favourite of my cbildren. 
It is divided into classes, historical, literal, tales, 
proverbs, &c., and contains 221 pages besides the 
index. Can any of your correspondents from this 
slight description tell me the name of the pub- 
lisher if it be not now out of print? 

C. T. Ramace. 


Tue Curist1an Name Cecit.—On page 67 of 
Camden’s Britannia, I find that Henry VI. sum- 
moned William de Bonvill and Chuton to Parlia- 
ment among the barons. He was beheaded, and 
left behind him Cecil, his grandchild and heiress, 
then very young, but afterwards being married to 
Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorset, brought him a 
large estate. Was Cecil often used as a name 
for women! When first? Is it now used in the 
same way? What is the meaning of the name? 

GAUDIUM. 


Axcient Eoyptian Liven has been found, 
when examined under the microscope, to contain 
152 threads in the warp and 71 in the woof to the 
square inch. 

Wanted to know, the number of threads in a 
square inch of ordinary linen, and also of the 
finest English linen. Cu. Ex, Ma. 


Winn : “Tus Nametess Porm.”—Who was 
Wild, the author of this poem? and where can I 
see a copy of it ? J ABEZ. 





$.V.A.T.1.T.8.D.—Among the Wail- 
spriiche of the Dukes of Liineburg of the House 
of Brunswick, given in Grote’s Geschichte der 
Welfischen Stammwappen, is that used by Duke 
William, 1546-1592. It seems to be modelled on 
the famous Austrian vowel device, and consists of 
the following letters:—s.v.a.T.1.7T.8.D. These 
are probably the initial letters of some Latin sen- 
tence or aphorism. Can any one help me to dis- 
cover it ? Jonn Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Green Tuvurspay.—Why is Maundy Thursday 
called by the above name in Germany ? 
W. T. Hyarr. 


Crierey Lists.— What is the date of the earliest 
List of Clergy ? and where is a copy to be seen ? 


H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Arms 1n Hotianp.-—I shall feel much indebted 
to any correspondent of “N. & Q.” resident in 
Holland who will tell me whose are the arms on a 
very fine portrait I have. The date and arms are, 
anno 1632, etalis 60: Argent, lst and 4th, a 
cinquefoil proper; 2nd, a lion rampant noir ; 
3rd, noir, a swan proper passant. The motto 
under the arms is “ Fide sed vide.” 

Ratru N. JAMEs. 

Ashford, Kent. 


RAPHAEL Houiinsueap’s MS. CoLtrctions. 
— Anthony a Wood states that Raphael Hollinshead, 
the chronicler, died “at Bramcote [in Warwick- 
shire] towards the latter end of 1580, whereupon 
all or most of his notes, collections, books, and 
MSS. came into the hands of Thomas Burdet, of 
Bramcote, Esq.” Hollinshead is said by Hearne 
to have been steward to Francis Burdet, of Bram- 
cote, Esq., and in his will, made in 1578 and 
proved April 24, 1582, he writes himself of that 
place. Are these MS. collections still preserved 
at Bramecote? or can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” state what has become of them? Any 
information throwing light on them will be very 
welcome. J. P. EaRwAKER. 

Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Mr. Serres, Juy., THE Marine PAINTER.— 
Who wrote The Memoir of John Thomas Serres, 
Marine Painter to His Majesty, 8vo., 1826? It is 
said to be “ By a Friend.” Who was he? Refe- 
rence to contemporary reviews of the book or to 
other biographical notices of Serres will oblige. 
I should also be glad to know whether there exists 
any portrait of that artist ; and still more so to 
learn where his account of his excursion to Scot- 
land (circa 1805), which he proposes to publish 
under the name of Thomas Caldecot, with sketches 
by Don Giovanni Serres, if in existence, may be 
consulted. Diprvs. 
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AvuTHors AND Quotations WantTep.— 
Whereabouts in Southey does the following occur ?— 
“The lightsome passion of joy was not that trivial, 
vanishing, superficial thing that only gilds the appre- 
hension, and plays upon the surface of the soul.” 
). T. Maxwen, WALKER. 


Replies. 
DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 
(5" 8. vi. 369. 
Some of the devotional works which were in use 
formerly borrowed from preceding ones, occasionally 


without intimation of this being the case. The 
language had become common property. 
In Taylor's Golden Grove many sentences are 


taken from the De Imitatione of Thom 
This is first noticed in Eden’s 
pp. 617, 618, 620, 

The Old Week's Preparation is derived from 
Sutton’s Meditations in some parts, as in the 
“Monday’s Evening Meditation,” paragraph 2, 
from Sutton, ch. ii. init. 

Another portion of the Old Week's Preparation, 
“ Holy and good rules,” &c., is from Bp. Cosin’s 
Collection of Private Devotions, pp. xxx, sqq., ed. 
Lond., 1838. The best edition of the Old Week's 
Preparation is by W. Fraser, Parker, 1855. The 
review which was published in the Guardian 
stated :— 

“It first appeared in 1671; by 1700 it had passed through 
twenty five editions; and by 1751 through fifty-one 
The edition that is now given to the world by Mr. Fraser is 
founded principally upon that of 1680, with emendations 
from others of a later period, and especially from one of 
1735, supposed to have been published under the auspices 
of Dean Stanhope, and one cf 1751, which had been cor- 
rected and enlarged by a London clergyman; and there 
are some passages which have been entirely rewritten by 
Mr. Fraser,” 

There were also some letters in the Guardian 
previously to the publication of this edition. 

Sutton’s Meditations, as is stated in the preface, 
are “in part gathered out of the ancient Fathers 
and some late reverend writers of this age, as Luc. 
Penel and others, translated, augmented, and 
brought to a method.” The work of Penel which 
I have seen is a Latin translation,— Pinelli Medi- 
tationes de Sanctiss. Eucharistiea Sacramento ex 
Ital. in Lat. conv. a J. Busaeo: Opuse. piar. 
med., p. 179, Duac. 1606. The first edition of 
Sutton’s Meditations was published in 1622, and 
the thirteenth in 1677 (Wood’s Ath. Oxon., vol. i. 
col. 454, Lond., 1691). The editions recently pub- 
lished are by Parker, 1835, with an advertisement 
by “J. H. N.,” and by Parker, 1866, without the 
advertisement. 

The edition of Bp. Cosin’s Devotions mentioned 
above has a preface which has been ascribed to 
Rev. W. J. Copeland, as editor. 

Bp. Heber’s remarks on Jer. Taylor's Golden 


s i Kempis 
edition, vol: vii. 





Grove are at p. cexliii, and on the Worthy Com- 
municant at p. ecxlvi, of the first volume of Eden’s 
edition. 

The circumstances under which Bp. Patrick’s 
Christian Sacrifice was written are described in his 
Autobiography, p. 65, Parker, 1839 :—- 

“Toward the latter end of this year [1679] several 
divines in London met and dined together, intending to 
consult how they might most efficaciously promote the 
true religion by their ministry. And it was agreed that 
each of them (who were in number, as I remember, 
sixteen) should write a little plain book, of a shilling or 
eighteenpence price, on such subjects as were much mis- 
understood, as about the knowledge of Christ, Faith, 
Justification, Repentance, Mysteries, Temptations, 
Desertion, &c.; and every one chose his subject, but 
said they would excuse me if I would undertake to 
make a prayer-book to fit most occasions, and they gave 
me the heads, to which I consented. And in the end of 
that year resolved to try what I could do in that kind, by 
making prayers and meditations at the holy communion 
of Christ's Body and Blood. Which I began to compose 
January the 2nd, 1670, under the name of the ‘ Christian 
Sacrifice,’ and, blessed be God, I brought it to a con- 
clusion on May the first.” 

One book may be added, Ant. Horneck’s Cruci- 


fied Jesus; or, Account of the Sacrament of the 


Lord’s Supper, with Direction 8, Pray: rs, Praises, 
and Meditations, Lond., 1686. This treats of a 
subject not commonly treated of by early English 
writers, though it is by Jer. Taylor, and has a 
chapter, “ Of receiving the Lord’s Supper fasting, 
and how far it is necessary,” chap. vi. pp. 90-106. 
There were also editions in 1709 and 1716, as 
stated by Lowndes. Ep. MARSHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Among my collection of devotional books printed 
in Ireland, the following are the latest editions :— 

1. Week's Preparation. Dublin : Francis Sadleir, 1707. 
Twenty-sixth edition. 

2. New Week’s Preparation. Cork: A. Edwards, 1801. 
Eighteenth edition. Belfast: Simms & M‘Intyre, 1822. 
No number of edition. 

3. The Companion to the Altar. 
Grierson, 1803. Eighteenth edition. 


Dublin: George 
Wee 
IreTon THE Recicipe (5 §. vi. 287, 334, 377, 

390, 429, 457, 479.)—Although it does not affect 

the questions raised by the hypotheses of CoLoyEL 

Cuester and me as to Mary Fleetwood-Ireton, 

which must, until sufficient proof can be adduced, 

be left to the judgment of the readers of “N. & Q.,” 

it is my duty to acknowledge that I have done 

injustice to the research of the Coronet by sug- 
gesting that he was in error in raising a doubt 
that General Fleetwood’s third wife was Dame 

Mary Hartopp. We are both agreed on this, and 


I must have been under some confusion of ideas 
over “the midnight oil” when I incautiously made 
the statement. I offer him my apology. Ifthe West- 
minster Abbey Registers, edited and annotated by 
him with indomitable industry, research, and skill, 
had not been so imperfectly kept, the names of 
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Cromwell and Ireton would (with a host of others 
referred to in his preface, and of some of which 
I have a list) have appeared therein, and it is not 


improbable they would have received his attention | 


and comment, and the present discussion might 
not have arisen. 
My public and other duties leave me only about 


seven or eight hours a week for literary occupation. 


I am, therefore, now unable to enter more fully 
into the subject ; but,-as soon as opportunity shall 
present itself, I shall return to the task, and en- 
deavour to clear away this and other doubts con- 
cerning Cromwell and his family. 





but it does not follow we should 


differ in opinion ; 
Each has a similar 


be other than literary friends. 


object to the other ; and I am sure we shall not, | 
| March, 1583. 


as in several instances noticed by me (even in the 

peaceful paths of “ N. & Q.”), be dogmatical or 

personal. Gentle scholars should be forgiving as 

well as chivalrous. Georce WHITE. 
St. Briavel's, Epsom. 


Before this subject is closed, allow me to add 
a protest respecting the strong language used 
against my late great-uncle, the Rev. M. Noble, 
by Coronet CnesTer. I believe the Rev. M. 
Noble to have been a most honourable and up- 
right man. I will give my reasons for saying this; 
at the same time it may be interesting to your 
readers. Noble has a daughter yet living, Mrs. 
Creswell. This venerable lady, just verging on 
four score years and ten, I saw in September last. 
She was in good health, and very chatty. She 
then mentioned the trouble and labour her father 
had taken to make his history of the Protector 
Cromwell as correct as possible, particularly the 
third edition ; and she was quite sure he would 
not have inserted anything in his history unless he 
believed it to be true. This was in reference to 
some question I had occasion to ask her. 

I take no interest, one way or the other, in the 
Treton family ; but, if half what other writers say 
beside Noble be true, he must have been a true 
varlet. But let us see what Noble does say, 
3rd edit., vol. ii. p. 323 :— = 

“Treton was the most artful, dark, deliberate 
man of all the republicans, by whom he was in 
the highest degree beloved. They revered him as 
a soldier, a statesman, and saint. There is no one 
but will allow him to be an able, though not a 
virtuous, statesman ; few will now regard him as 
a saint. ‘If we believe the following anecdote’ 
his personal courage may be questioned, or else 
his adherence to his religious principles was very 
great ; for, when he had grossly affronted Mr. 
Hollis in Parliament, the latter challenged him, 
but he refused it, saying it was against his con- 
science ; and when Mr. Hollis pulled him by the 
nose, and told him, that if his conscience would 


| Katherine Crumwell, Daughter t 
| Henry Lord Crumwell, were Marryed the xviii day of 


The Cotonet and I are strangers, and may | , age? i 
~ | February same year, the year at this time commencing 





not keep him from giving men satisfaction, it 
should keep him from provoking them, yet he 
silently put up with the affront.” 

In a fly-leaf of vol. ii. of the Protectoral House 
of Cromwell, by Mark Noble, F.A.S. of L. and E., 
are the following entries. I send them you for 
inesrtion if you think them worth it. 


“In North Elmham register, 4.D. 1580, are the fol- 
lowing entries, viz. :-— 

“ Thomas Crumwell, Esquyer, and Mistress Katherine 
Gardyner were Married xviii day of August. 

“ Marster Lionell Tallmage, Esquyer, and Mistress 
the Right honourable 


upon the 29th of March. 
“ Henry Crumwell, Son of Thomas Crumwell, Esquyer, 
and Katherine his wife, was Christned the xiii day of 


“Authony Whytelock, Servant with Master James 
Crumwell, Gent., was Buryed the xxiiii of February, 
1584. 

“ Robert (blank), Servant wyth the Honorable Henry 
L. Crumwell, was Buryed the 19th of March, 1585. 

** Humfrey Crumwell, the Son of Thomas Cruinwell, 
Esquyer, was Baptized the 23 June (sic), 1536-7. 

* An Cromwell, daughter of Tho’ Cromwell, Esquire, 
Baptized 22" August, 1587. 

* Henry Cromwell and Margaret Jones were Married 
June 6", 1588. 

“ Susan Crumwell, Daughter of Tho. Cromwell, was 
baptized 17" of May, 1590. 

“Lyonell Cromwell, Son of Tho. Cromwell, Esq., was 
Baptized 6" January, 1591. 

“ Marye Ladye Cromwell departed this Lyfe upon 
Tusday the 10 of October, 1592, ab ut vii of the Clock 
at Night, and was Buryed at Launde, in Leicestershire, 
the 23" of the same Month 

“The Right Honorable Henry Lo. Cromwell departed 
this Lyfe upon Munday y* 20" day of November, 1592, 
ano regni Eliz. 35", about 4 of the Clock in the Morning, 
& was Buryed at his Howse in Leicestershire the 4 of 
December then next following. 

“ ¥¢ Elizabeth Lady Cromwell, wyfe of Edward Lord 
Cromwell, dyed on Friday the 5° of January in London, 
and was Buryed at Launde, in Leicestershire, the xv of 
the same month. 

“ Frances, the daughter of the Right Honorable Ed- 
ward Lord Cromwell & the Lady Frances his wyfe, was 
Baptized the 29 February, 1595, ‘ being Leap year.’ 

“The Right Worshipfull S* John Shelton, Knyght, 
& the Right worshipful Elyzabeth Cromwell, the Eldest 
Daughter of the Right Honorable Edward Lo. Crom- 
well, were Marryed the last day of December, 1597. 

“* Margaret Lynsey, a Mydwife y' came to the Right 
Honorable the La. Crumwell, falling sick in this Parish 
departed this Lyfe in the House of Tho. Smith, Clark 
(Vicar), & was Buryed the viii of February, 1597. 

“An Crumwell, daughter of the Right Honourable 
Edward Lord Crumwell, was Baptyzed the 15'° of March, 
1597. 

‘* Elizabeth Cromwell, wyfe of James Cromwell, Gent., 
was Buryed the — of March, 1609. 

“In Elmham Churchwardens’ account for the year 
1586, it is entered as follows :— 

“‘ The Churchwardens chosen by the Right Honorable 
Henry Lord Cromwell, Thomas Cromwell Esq*, Tho* 
Smyth, Vicar there, and the whole body of the Parish 
for one whole year next following, viz. from this present 
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(blank) of May, 1586, unto the Monday in Whiteun week 
next following.” 
I have copied it as I found it written. 


RicHarp Farmer CHATrock. 
Holms Hill, Barnet. 


Tue Journey or Mary, Queen or Scors, 
rrom CuartLey To Fornerineay (5" §, vi. 366, 
410.)—There can be little doubt, I should think, but 
that by “le chasteau de Collunwaston” is meant 
the house which Elizabeth’s great-grandmother 
built at Colliweston. Camden says, “From Hering- 
worth the Welland goes to Colliweston, where the 
Lady Margaret, King Henry VII.’s_ mother, 
built a splendid and beautiful house” (Brit., 
vol. ii. p. 526). This house most likely belonged 
at the time of Mary’s sad journey to Fotheringay 
to “ ladite Reyne” (Elizabeth). 

I would suggest that “ Hastz” can hardly be 
identical with Hill Hall. According to Miss 
Strickland, Mary was at the latter place on the 
21st of September, and she seems only to have 
passed through the village of Abbot’s Bromley (of 
which Hill Hall was the manor house) on the way 
from Chartley to Burton (Mary Stuart, vol. vii. 
p. 419). Bourgoing relates that they left Burton 
about eleven o’clock on the 22nd of September, and 
that they slept that night at a “chasteau nommé 
Hastz, appartenant au Compte de Huntingdon.” 
Is it not possible that by “Hastz” is meant 
“Ashby”? Ashby Castle would be en route be- 
tween Burton and Leicester. It belonged to the 
Earl of Huntingdon, and we know that Mary was 
at some time or other in his custody there. What 
more safe or fitting resting place for Elizabeth’s 

risoner? “ Hastings” was the family name of 
Bord Huntingdon ; Ashby Castle was known 
throughout the county as the “seat of the Hast- 
ings.” Is it altogether improbable that Bourgoing 
(whose ear may not have been apt to catch Eng- 
lish sounds) may have jumbled up “ Ashby” and 
“ Hastings ” together, and out of them have pro- 
duced “ Hastz”? M. V 


“ Crock” oF A Srockine (5 §. vi. 308, 436.) 
—A. V. W. B.’s explanation of the meaning of 
the word clock (namely, that it is a dropped stitch 
which runs down like the weight of a clock, and 
hence, he supposes, the adoption of the word) is 
not correct. A stocking clock is not a defect, but 
an ornament—not something wanting, but some- 
thing added. I, perhaps, ought to speak in the 
past and say “was,” not “is,” for I know not 
whether there are such things as stocking “clocks” 
now, it being many a year ago, thank Heaven, 
since a change of fashion enabled me to discard 
stockings and pumps for varnished boots. But 
when we were condemned to wear stockings, the 
“clock” was an ornament of a pyramidal form, 
rising, for two or three inches, from the ankle. 
Turning to Todd's Johnson I find, “Clock of a 





stocking, the flowers or inverted work about the 
ankle.” And the following illustration is given : 
“The stockings with silver clocks were ravished 
from him—Swift.” 

Looking to the form of the clock, and to the 
circumstance of our being indebted for our dress 
vocabulary almost exclusively to the French, it 
is not improbable that the stocking “clock” is 
derived from clocher, a steeple. C. Ross. 


Having carefully examined several pairs of 
stockings, both old and new, cotton and silk, I 
have failed in finding the stitch which “ would 
run down from top to bottom if not mended in 
time.” The stitch is merely worked one and 
one with floss silk, and might in time wear out, 
but would not run down, like a chain stitch. And 
then, again, this was not the only kind of stitch 
used for the clock of a stocking ; for I have a pair 
of black silk stockings which belonged to my 
father, and are, at the very least, fifty years old, 
where the clocks are done with the usual stitch 
and the most exquisitely fine open work. The 
clocks used to be embroidered in gold and silver. 
Fairholt, in his book on costume, quotes from 
Randle Holme and Hay: “Clocks are the gores 
of a ruff, the laying in of the cloth to make it 
round, the plaites.” “It was also applied to the 
ornaments on stockings, and during the fifteenth 
century to that upon hoods.” Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 


What is technically called by this name is that 
embroidered ornamentation about the ankle, which 
the French term “le coin de bas.” It probably 
received its name from early forms having borne 
some resemblance to time-marking clocks. Indeed, 
I think I have seen examples myself in which 
a conventional representation of them might be 
detected. Modern stocking clocks seem to be 
executed without reference to any traditional 
design. Halliwell has “Clock, (6) a kind of orna- 
mental work worn on various parts of dress, now 
applied exclusively to that on each side of a 
stocking. Palsgrave has ‘ clocke of a hose’ with- 
out the corresponding French.” The damage 
saused by a slipped stitch in a stocking is some- 
times called “a Jacob’s ladder.” 

Sr. Swirry. 


Tae Rowe Fairy (5" §. vi. 289, 375.)—It 
may interest your correspondents to know that I 
shall probably print a pedigree of the Rowes of 
Macclesfield, Cheshire, in my History of East 
Cheshire, now nearly completed. This pedigree 
is a very full one, compiled from a series of early 
deeds and charters of which I have copies, from 
the Cheshire Visitations of 1566, 1580, 1613, and 
1663-4, and from the old Macclesfield registers. 
The main branch of this family was extinct in the 
male line before 1664, but a junior branch was 
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then settled at “ New Windsor in Berkshire,” and 
two sons were living in 1663, who probably carried 
on the descent. I shall, however, be glad to know 
whether any family of the Rowes can be traced in 
Berkshire after this date. The Rowes occupied a 
very influential position in Macclesfield for many 
generations, many of them being mayors and alder- 
men of that ancient corporation. They entered 
their pedigrees at all the four Cheshire Visitations, 
and their arms, Argent, a beehive beset with 
bees volant sable, were recognized in 1566 as then 
of old date. They were formerly on the tower of 
Macclesfield Church, which was erected about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The statement 
in Burke that their coat was granted them March 
20, 1653, is incorrect. A grant of a crest of a 
“ Roebuck statant sable ” was granted by William 
Ryley, Norroy, March 20, 1653-4, to “Samuel 
Rowe of Macclesfield, one of the Fellows of the 
Honorable Society of Grays Inn .. . descended 
from the auntient and generous family of the 
Rowes of Macclesfield, whose name and family 
have auntiently borne for their coat armour, Argent 
a Beehive besett with Bees diversely volant Sable.” 
J. P. Earwaxker, M.A., F.S.A. 
Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Collinson, in his History of Somerset, gives 
the arms of Roe or Rooe, of Cheddar, who were 
possessed of the manor of Cheddar Fitzwalters, 7 
Edw. IV., as Az. a roebuck lodged argent. These 
arms with other quarterings still appear in a 
window in the church (which has been recently 
restored), and on a slab of freestone, part of a tomb 
demolished at that time, to the memory of Edmund 
Rooe, Esq., who died March 27, 1595. I do not 
find these arms in any heraldic encyclopedia I 
have ever seen, and I should be glad to know 
whether this Cheddar family is still represented. 

Epwarp Fry Wape. 

Axbridge. 


Bioomssury Cuvurcna (5" §. vi. 343, 412, 454.) 
—I think the epigram referred to is to be found 
in Hone’s Year Book. It runs as follows, if my 
memory serves me :— 

“The King of Great Britain was reckoned before 
The Head of the Church by all good Christian 
people ; 

But his Brewer has added yet one title more 

To the rest, and has made him the Head of the 
Steeple.” 

I have always believed the statue to represent 
King George II. ; but it is quite possible that the 
Brewer to the Household may have been as much 
inclined to show his gratitude (in a manner which 
did more credit to his loyalty than to his taste) to 
the monarch who gave him the appointment, as to 
the one who continued it. I do not think he lost 
it under George II., for I have always understood 
that he was succeeded in it by his son, Robert 





Hucks (from whose house I date this letter), who 
succeeded him also as M.P. for Abingdon, and 
himself in his turn gave some wag of the day an 
opportunity for a pleasant quip. He was bunting 
with the King’s hounds, when one of the French 
princes, so the story goes, who was with the King, 
asked if that gentleman— Mr. Hucks—whose rich 
dress and excellent horse had attracted his atten- 
tion, was some great noble of the Court. ‘ Non, 
Monseigneur,” was the answer, “il n’est qu’un 
Chevalier de Malte.” Their brewery was, I 
believe, that which is now Meux’s. William 
Hucks died in 1740. I shall be glad if one of 
your correspondents should succeed in finally 
settling the question “under which king” the 
worshippers at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, are wont 
to sit. It is interesting to me as signing myself 
Henry Hvucks Grspss. 


Naporeon’s Heart (5 §. vi. 308, 437.)—It 
would perhaps hardly be possible now to ascertain 
beyond all doubt what became of Napoleon’s 
heart, but the chain of evidence seems so complete 
that, unless cause can be shown to invalidate it, we 
may presume that the heart is in the tomb at the 
Invalides. 

There is the statement of the medical man who 
took it from the body and soldered it up ina 
cylindrical silver vessel, hoping that he might be 
permitted to take it to Europe ; his deep regret 
that this was not allowed, but that he was obliged 
to place it in one of the angles of the coffin, which 
was then soldered up and buried in a very secure 
stone tomb. On the 15th of October, 1840, this 
tomb was opened, with considerable ceremony, in 
the presence of French and English Government 
authorities. The coffin was taken out and carefully 
examined ; and in the French official account it is 
distinctly stated that when the lid of the innermost 
coffin had been raised, the face of the dead em- 
peror was recognized by those who had known 
him when alive, and that the different articles which 
had been deposited in the coffin were found exactly 
as they had been placed. The coffin was then at 
once again soldered down, enclosed in a new 
leaden shell, which had been brought from Paris, 
and then, thus doubly soldered down, placed in an 
ebony sarcophagus, securely locked, and conveyed 
to the Belle Poule, on board of which it was 
received by the Prince de Joinville, and trans- 
ported to Paris. 

Those who are interested in the history of heart 
sepulture will find a full account of the subject in 
Emily S. Hartshorne’s volume, entitled Enshrined 
Hearts, London, 8vo., 1861, pp. 452, a carefully 
compiled work, and, I may add, a charming speci- 
men of Newcastle typography 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue Rop (5 §. vi. 419.)—I regret that at this 
reference an example of curious mental aberration, 
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such as (regarded in any point of view) the adver- 
tisement in the Guardian discloses, should have 
been mixed up with the judicious, to me, remarks 
of Lady Llanover. Unfortunately the few who have 
investisated certain byways of literature and life 
know that the birch, like many other useful things, 
has, in the hands of some quasi-maniacs, been 
terribly abused. But I cannot see why this should 
prevent the employment of this effective form of 
punishment by sane parents upon sane children. 
There can be little doubt that, putting aside certain 
very exceptional natures, such as Rousseau’s, a 
sound whipping when deserved is extremely bene- 
ficial to an ordinarily healthy child. It is mani- 
festly preferable to vehement scolding, sending to 
bed, se sting to learn by rote, or, most objectionable 
of all, deprivation of food. Yet in some one of 
these ways, if not by flogging, obedience and good 
conduct must ultimately be enforced, unless we 
adopt the theories of Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
altogether prohibit coercion in the bringing up of 
children. For myself I have ever been thankful 
that in my own childish days the rod was the 
penalty for grave moral offences, or for persistent 
idleness or disobedience. I believe that a mater- 
nal chastisement solemnly and sadly (but efficiently) 
administered, upon the occasion of my being 


detected in a deliberate falsehood, was a great 
turning point for good in my life. I never forgot 


the lesson, and after that I spoke the truth. 
Doubtless many of your readers could give similar 
testimony. The universal use of the rod for the 
correction of children in all ages and nations 
alone a strong presumption in its favour. 
Mippie Tempiar. 


is 


The Rev. Christopher Brown, “ Catechist,” at 
p. xix of his Itinerarium Novi Testamenti (Lon- 
don, 1785), thus expresses himself on the subject 
of corporal punishment : 

“ Methods of education, directed to their right end, 
is [sic] the only thing to be considered in a tutor, who 
understands the art of reasoning with children, and can 
discourse upon divine matters, feelingly, and this must 
be done according to the genius and temper of the 
ebild, Mild or harsh, the school-master’s rod must be 
obeyed,” &e. 

L. X. 


Worps Wantep (5 §. vi. 443.)—I have been 
greatly interested in De. Brewer’s list of words 
wanted in the English language. His list may be 
greatly increased ; but surely some of the words 
he has described as wanted are not so. The fol- 
lowing instances are obvious :— 

3. “ A common name for husband or wife, like 
the Latin conjux and the French é¢poux.” Has 
not the word spouse been overlooked ? 

“An adjective signifying pertaining to the 
Sine arts.” I have always regarded esthetic as 
sufficient. though Dr. Brewer ‘thinks otherwise. 

16. “ A phrase equivalent to the French prenez 


junior, or something corresponding. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


garde (take care to avoid).” Is not beware the 
exact phrase required? Take the instance cited ; 
“Beware of the table,” expresses. fully what is 


meant. The word mind is frequently used collo- 
quially : “ Mind the table.” 
17. “ A word to express tout ensemble.” I do 


not see any objection to the whole set, but I may 
suggest also the entirety. 

22. “ A word tantamount to the German sprach- 
lich, language-ous.” We have both lingual and 
linguistve. 

An adjective to aid, like the French 
aidant.” Does not auxiliary give the required 
meaning ? 

27. “ A word to express insufficiency of sweet- 
Why is this wanted, any more than a word 
to express insufficiency’ of height, of goodness, of 
breadth, or of any other quality ? 

I may add that a pronoun, plural number, neuter 
gender, is urgently required—a specific plural for 


ness.” 


it. The word they or them is frequently most 

awkward to repeat in a sentence referring to plu- 

rality both of persons and things. E. 8. H. 
Swansea. 


I was thinking of writing on this very subject 
when Dr. Brewer's paper appeared—on behalf 
of a word not in his list, and in my estimation 
very much wanted. We have the convenient 
word correspondent to express “ the person with 
whom I have been exchanging letters.” But we 
have (unless my memory deceives me) no similar 
word to express “the person with whom I have 
been conversing.” I venture to suggest talk-mate 
for the simple Saxons) and comparlist or synlogist 
(for the Greeks and Latins). If any one can think 
of better words to express the idea, I hope he 
will do so ; but do let us have a word for it. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Allow me to avail myself of Dr. Brewer’s 
courteous invitation to your correspondents, and 
suggest the clumsily named relationship called 
“ first cousin once removed” as requiring ampli- 
fication or explanation. Ifthe Docror and I were 
first cousins, he and my son would be first cousins 
once removed, with nothing to show which stood 
in the elder rank. We want the words senior and 
Let any of 
your readers try to explain the relations of the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, and I feel sure 
they will agree with me. A. H. Curistiz. 


“Party” (5 §. vi. 446.)—Early use of this 
word for person. Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, published 1621, pt. i. sect. 2, memb. 2, 
subs, 2 :— 

“ Baths may be good for one melancholy man, bad 
for another: that which will cure it in this party may 
cause it in a second.” s 
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Tue Lorp or tHe Mayor or Cawoop (5 §. 
vi. 449.)—The lord of this manor in 1820, and for 
nine centuries or thereabouts previously, was the 
Archbishop of York. It is reputed to be among 
the lands given to Archbishop Wulstan by King 
Athelstan after the victory of Brunanburgh. Arch- 
bishop Walter Gray had a grant of free-warren in 
his manor of Cawood from Henry II. Archbishop 
Longley surrendered it to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners (the present lords). W. G. 


“2 


Herarpic (5" §. vi. 449.)— Henri de Ruvigny, 
Duke of Massie (is not this his correct title ?), was 
the uncle of Lady Rachel Russell. Her mother 
was his sister Rachel, daughter of Daniel de Ra- 
vigny ; she married, in 1634, Thomas, fourth and 
last Earl of Southampton, and had issue five 
children, of whom only Elizabeth and Rachel 
grew up, Charles, Henry, and Magdalen dying 
in childhood. HEnMENTRUDE. 





The arms of Henry de Massie, or de Massue, 
Marauis de Ruvigny, are given in Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage as—Quarterly, lst and 4th, argent, a fesse 
gules, in chief three martlets sable; on a canton or 
a battle axe of the third. 2nd, gules, a chaplet of 
laurel or; a chief chequy, argent and azure. 3rd, 
argent, three mallets gules. In 1697, on the 
elevation of Ruvigny to the earldom of Galway, 
he had a grant of supporters, viz., two savages 
crowned and girt with laurel, each holding in his 
hand a club, and on the same arm a shield with 
the arms of Ireland, all proper. G. D. T. 


Huddersfield. 


“Tae Ropiap” (5" §. vi. 308, 336.)—I have 
long been in search of this poem. Apts will con- 
fer a very great obligation upon me if he will 
inform me where I can procure Hotten’s edition 
of it, or—better still—if he will entrust me with 
the MS. for 2 day or two to copy. I should also 
be much obliged for any particulars of the history 
of the poem which Aris may think fit to commu- 
nicate. I enclose my address. 

Mrippie Tempiar. 


“Mourrain” (5% §. vi. 348, 474.)—The ety- 
mology of this word, sometimes: applied to a 
disease among cattle, and sometimes to a disease 
among men, appears to be Celtic or Gaelic Muire, 
the leprosy, and also a disease in general. 

Cuartes Mackay, 

Fern Dell, Boxhill. 


Astronomicat Rererence (5" §S. vi. 367.)— 
Maria Mitchell, now Professor of Astronomy in 
Vassar College, is the person referred to without 
doubt. While living on the Island of Nantucket, 
near the southern shores of Massachusetts, in 1847, 
she discovered a telescopic comet, and received 
therefor a gold medal from the King of Denmark. 
This medal was a standing prize offered to any one 








who should first discover any comet, invisible to 
the naked eye at the time, whose periodic time 
was unknown. Many persons have received this 
medal, There was no calculation which anti- 
cipated this discovery, nor was such a comet 
expected. There is nothing very memorable con- 
nected with this discovery, unless it is the dis- 
covery by a lady. Caroline Herschel, sister to 
the great Herschel, discovered many comets. 
C. W. Torrie. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


James Hentuorn Topp, D.D. (5™ S. vi. 362, 
399, 433, 477.)—I have before me a circular dated 
from the Royal Irish Academy house, Dublin, on 
December 8, 1869. The circular is headed “ Pro- 
fessorship of the Celtic Languages. National 
Memorial of the Rev. Dr. Todd, 8.F.T.C.D., &c.” 
It commences :— 

“The eminent services rendered by the Rev. James 
Henthorn Todd, D.D., S.F.T.C.D., to the elucidation of 
our long neglected ancient Irish literature are admitted 
by all Celtic scholars at home or abroad. For more than 
a quarter of a century he devoted a large portion of his 
time to this object, and spired neither means nor exer- 
tion to promote the scientific study of the Celtic lan- 
guage, as well as of the archzxology and history of the 
country. To enumerate all his labours in this direction 
would be unnecessary. These services claim a distin- 
guished recognition from the people of Ireland and from 
all those who appreciate the high and enduring agencies 
for social advancement which spring from the cultivation 
of a sound national literature. 

“Ata public meeting held in the Molesworth Hall, 
Dublin (the Very Rev. W. Atkins, D.D., Dean of Ferns, 
in the chair), it was decided, on the motion of J. T. Gil- 
bert, Esq , ’.S.A., M.R.I.A., seconded by the Rev. Prof. 
Jellett, F.T.C.D. [since elected President of the Royal 
Irish Academy], that the most suitable memorial would 
be to endow a professorship of the Celtic languages, the 
study of which is becoming every day of increasing im- 
portance at home and abroad.” 

It is stated that it is proposed to call this foun- 
dation the Todd Professorship, and “this form of 
memorial has the fullest approval of the immediate 
relatives of the late Dr. Todd.” A committee, 
consisting of upwards of sixty gentlemen, is 
appointed to carry out the objects of the memorial. 
Many of the most distinguished men in Ireland 
are on this committee, and a very fair beginning 
seems to have been made with a subscription list. 

Your correspondent G. will see that some steps 
were taken to perpetuate the memory of Dr. Todd ; 
but it remains to be asked now, after seven years, 
if the Todd Professorship is an accomplished fact, 
and perhaps it might be asked incidentally, how 
far have students availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities given by the establishment of a Celtic 
chair ? S. E. A. 


O’Nettu’s Banner (5" §. vi. 68, 195, 237, 338.) 
—S. T. P. is kind enough to say that it is always 
understood to have displayed the red hand dexter, 





but as he gives no other information about the 
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other designs and colours that this celebrated 
banner comprehended, we remain as ignorant as 
before of its principal features. Are there any 
rules for the adaptation of the heraldic colours of 
any coat of arms to a banner or to family liveries ? 
8. T. P.’s incredulity concerning the “absurd 
fable” as to the origin of the O’Neill crest is per- 
haps preposterous, and at all events, though we 
may feel inclined to believe this tradition to be a 
pure fable, or rather a mere legend, we have no 
right whatever to call it absurd. 
CASTLEREAGH. 
MarYLAnpD Pornt, NEAR STRATFORD (5" §. vi. 
368, 434.)—The Stratford here indicated is, I 
think, Stratford-le-Bow, two miles to the east of 
London. I observe that the church is dedicated 
to St. Mary, though whether this circumstance has 
given the name to Maryland Point or not I cannot 
tell. W. Sparrow Sipsoy. 


Our Transatlantic friend alludes to Maryland 
Point, near Stratford, Esser. It is the point of 
junction of the Epping and the Romford Roads, 
at the east end of Stratford Church, three miles 
and three quarters from Whitechapel Church, and 
is said to have taken its name from the residence 
here of a merchant who had made his fortune in 
the Maryland trade. W. Puituirs. 


Siens or Satisraction (5 §. vi. 364, 413.)— 
The expression “for manners’ sake” is doubtless 
from Ecclus. xxxi. 17, where it occurs in direc- 
tions with regard to eating. o mee 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Rusnpearines (5" S. vi. 144, 186, 297.) —There 
are several places in Westmorland where annual 
rushbearings (so called) are kept up, as Warcop, 
sowness, and Ambleside, &c. They are not the 
survival of the ancient ceremony of strewing the 
church with rushes, but a sort of ingrafting upon 
modern school or rural parties, a remembrance of 
old ceremonial. Flower wreaths are carried by 
young girls and hung up in the church, to remain 
till the next year. There is a picture of the 
“Rushbearing at Ambleside,” by Jacob Thomp- 
son, which, as well as his latest, “ The Ingathering 
of the Vintage,” I read, is in the possession of 
Richard Ratcliff, Esq., of Burton-on-Trent. 

am. 2. 


Cumberland. 


Heravopic : Eyre Fairy (5S. vi. 7, 414.)— 
HrronDette will find in 4" §. xii. 135 the docu- 
ment he quotes, and which I copied many years 
ago from Hunter’s South Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 356. 
I cannot but be amused at the notion of a “ local 

eneulogist” discovering this in 1875, and the 
Sheffield paper originally publishing it ; but I am 
still more amused at HrronpE.e, after gravely 
stating these facts, actually referring to Hunter 





for the name of the original possessor of the Ox- 
spring arms, where one would naturally suppose 
the very document in question must come under 
his observation. Y. 8. M 


. 


AUTHORS AND Quotations (5% §S, vi. 450,)— 
** Weary Titan,” &c. 
T. W. C. will find the comparison of England to a 
weary Titan in Matthew Arnold's Ode to Heine, in vol. ii. 
of his collected poems. E. H. Horror, 
** Of thine unspoken word thou art master ; 
The spoken word is master of thee.” 
The passage required is perhaps this apophthegm of 
Quarles : “ Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest it 
take thee prisoner. A word unspoken is like the sword in 
thy scabbard, thine ; if it be vented, thy sword is in 
another’s hand.” — Zxchiridion (Library of Old Authors). 
I have not the volume by me at present, but the above 
quotation I believe to be correct. 
A. Suyroe Pater. 
(5 S. vi. 469.) 
“ By education most have been misled,” &c. 
—Dryden, Hind and Panther, part iii. 389. 
T. Lewis QO. Davies. 
“ Prefervido Scotorum ingenio.” 
This is the phrase used by Andreas Rivetus (Calvinietic 
minister and Professor of Theology at Leyden in the 
seventeenth century) with reference to George Buchanan 
and John Knox. See “N. & Q.,” 3" 8. vii. 102. 
W. T. M. 
“ Scotorum prezefervida ingenia.” 
—G. Buchanani Rer. Scotic. Hist. XV1. ann. MDLX. 
(ed. Elzevir, Ultrajecti, 1668, p. 589). v. W. © 
“ A Woman's Will.” 


** He is a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current of a woman's will.” 
From Sir Sam. Tuke, Adventures of Five Hours, Act v. 
sc. 3. Joun Tompsoy. 
Compare with Aaron Hill the following from Spenser : 
** Extremely mad the man I surely deeme 
That weenes, with watch and hard restraynt, to stay 
A woman’s wil! which is disposed to go astray. 
In vaine he feares that which he cannot shonne ; 
For who wotes not that woman’s substiltyes 
Can guylen Argus when she list misdonne ! 
It is not yron bandes, nor hundred eyes, 
Nor brasen walls, nor many wakefull spyes, 
That can withhold her wilful-wandring feet ; 
But fast goodwill, with gentle courtesyes, 
And timely service to her pleasures meet, 
May her perhaps containe that else would algates fleet.” 
Davip WoTHERSPOON. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 


The Heresiarchs : the Ellerton Theological Prize Essay for 
1876. By Rev. S. T. Taylor-Taswell, M.A., Ch. Ch., 
Oxon., Lecturer at St. Bees Theological College. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

In the small compass of an essay of forty pages Mr. 

Taylor-Taswell brings together a considerable amount 

of thought as well as reading on the difficult question of 

the “moral and intellectual character of the ancient 
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Heresiarchs, and how far these promoted the spread of 

their heresies.” The ordinary view of this subject is 

scarcely more accurate or satisfactory than the ordinary 
view of the English monarchy, which lumps together 

Harold, William the Conqueror, Stephen, and John as 

“usurpers.” Mr. Taswell justly points out that, as a 

rule, the Heresiarchs were “men of an austere and 

ascetic temperament,” and that “in those cases where 
they persecuted they only illustrate that system of re- 
prisals common in the religious world when it was 
violently agitated by controversy.” The candidate for 
ordination and the student of Church history will alike 
find much in Mr. Taylor-Taswell’s essay to suggest new 
lines of reading, or a fresh reading of old authorities in 
the light thrown upon them by the Ellerton prize for 

1876. 

Contributions towards an Index of Passages bearing upon 
the Topography of Jerusalem. From Writings prior 
to the Eleventh Century. Printed for Private Circu- 
lation. (Glasgow, Maclehose.) 

Mr. Atex. B. Macorecor framed this index for his own 

use, in connexion with a work on which he has been en- 

gaged for many years, at intervals, the subject being the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre. Meanwhile he considerately 
prints this valuable contribution for the use of others, 

“as likely to be of service in abridging the time and 

trouble involved in a search for references among the 

writings of many centuries.” 


Cracroft's Trustees’ Guide (Stanford) has reached a 
twelfth edition. It affords useful directions to persons 
who are unfortunate enough to be trustees already, with 
such further enlightenment as may induce others to re- 
spectfully decline the office. The tables of all existing 
“ securities,” some of which appear to be anything but 
secure, contain a vast condensed amount of useful infor- 
mation. 


The Childhood of the English Nation, or the Beginnings 
of English History. By Ella 8. Armitage. (Long- 
mans. ) 

Tue time was when children were left to think that the 

history of England began with William the Conqueror. 

They now know better, and that better knowledge is 

pleasantly conveyed in these pages. A curious passage 

referring to slavery is worth quoting: ‘“‘ While Rome 
was the empress of the world, and Greece was sovereign 
in the world of thought, the Kelts and Teutons had only 
reached that stage of civilization when the cultivation 
of land takes the place of a wandering life. This tran- 
sition probably took place when it was found convenient 
to spare the lives of captives taken in war, and use their 
services in tilling the land ; so that slavery, at its first 
outset, was a step forward in civilization. Society then 
became divided into workers and fighters; the women 
and slaves being the workers, the free men the fighters.” 


The City of the Lost, and other Short Allegorical Sermons. 
By Walter A. Gray, M.A., Vicar of Arksey, and B. 
Kerr Pearse, M.A., Rector of Ascot Heath. (James 
Parker & Co.) 

WE are glad to find that this little volume of model ser- 

mons has reached a fifth edition, and that their respective 

authors, having no longer any valid reason for withhold- 
ing their names, muy now enjoy the credit rightly belong- 
ing to them. 


Mgssrs. Rivineton send us Sermons on the Church's 
Seasons, Advent to Whitsun Day, by John Webster 
Parker, M.A. The parishioners of the late vicar of St. 
Alban’s, Rochdale, are here placed in possession of a 
worthy memorial of their first pastor, dedicated to them 
by his widow. The Bishop of Manchester has written 
the introduction, and “is thankful to have this oppor- 








tunity of ——= the respect in which he holds his 
memory.” It is Bishop Fraser's own testimony that the 
sermons “‘ breathe the spirit of a true and loyal and con- 


siste.t Churchman.” 


Tue magazines of this month conclude the year in 
admirable style. Temple Bar will attract Shakspearian 
readers by a brief article on “‘The Real Othello.” The 
real, original Othello, we may as well state, was less 
calm and not so dignifiedly passionate as the dramatic 
one ; for, in place of smothering his Desdemona with a 
pillow, he beat her brains out with a couple of (filled) 
sand-bags. Cornh/li has a charming essay on “ Abraham 
Cowley,” who is being a little neglected by modern poetry 
readers, and does not deserve the neglect. What a pretty 
wish was that of Cowley’s !— 

“Ah! yet ere I descend to the grave, 

May Ts small house and large garden have, 
And a few friends and many books, both true, 
Both wise, and both delightful too ! 
And, since Love ne’er will from me flee, 
A mistress moderately fair, 
And good as guardian angels are, 
Only beloved, and loving me.” 
Macmillan’s peculiar attraction is also in the direction 
of poesy. It contains the restoration of a gem which 
has too long been inaccessible—‘‘The New Sirens” cf 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. If there were nothing else in 
Macmillan, it would be worth far more than the price 
for the whole magazine. The St. James's ends, in this 
number, Mrs. Townshend Mayer's pretty and clever 
story, “ Sir Hubert’s Marriage,” to which the sympathy 
of the reader is attracted down to the last line. 


Dr. James Hentnorn Topp.—Inpiexvs writes :-—‘‘ I 
have been looking with some interest at the proceedings 
reported from time to time of Trinity College, Dublin, 
to see if any notice was taken by any of the members 
of the interesting details respecting that distinguished 
scholar and most amiable man that appeared lately in 
*‘N. & Q.’; but not a word was said—not a whisper 
breathed. The ‘sister’ is again ‘silent ’'—silent, when 
no time should have been Jost in conveying to the world 
the University’s sense of what is due to its own honour, 
and to the just fame and memory of one of its most dis- 
tinguished sons.” 

Ata meeting of the Council of the Royal Archzxologica 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, held in New Bur- 
lington Street on the 5th inst., Albert Hartshorne, Esq., 
author of The Recumbent Effivies of Northamptonshire 
(son of the late Rev. Charles Hartshorne), and William 
Brailsford, Esq., were unanimously appointed joint 
secretaries of the society. 


“ CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO GopLIness."—Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway, in a letter to the Times of November 29, says, 
with regard ‘to this proverb :—‘“It first appears in 
Beraitha, as the last Mishna of Sota, chap ix. It is often 
repeated in Rabbinical books, e.g. Phinehas ben Yeir 
says: ‘The doctrines of religion are resolved into care- 
fulness, carefulness into vigorousness, vigorousness into 
guiltlessness, guiltlessness into abstemicusness, ab- 
stemiousness into cleanliness ; cleanliness is next to god- 
liness.’” F. A. Epwarps. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Jouy Pickrorp.—At Durham, celebrated for the mag- 
nificence of its episcopal throne, the bishop on ordinary 
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occasions sits in the stall of the abbot, whose position on 
the foundation he now occupies, the dean sitting in that 
of the prior. At Ely there is no throne; there also the 
biehop succeeded to the position of the abbot. 

Catista.—In a Covent Garden playbill, May, 1767, 
it is announced that a lady will sing, at the end of the 
firat act of the Beggars’ Opera, a song from Judith, ac- 
companied by Mr. Dibdin “on anew instrument called 
a pianoforte.” 

N. M. M.—A very fair translation of Pope’s Windsor 
Forest into French verse was made in the last century 
by M. Viel de Boisjelin. 

J. H. B. writes :—* Are there any publications of the 
Numismatic Society? Who is the best author on British 
coins, other than Humphreys?” 

Louis W. Montacroy.—It will 
number. 

J.T. M.—Apply at Somerset House 

R, 8. Bopprneton.—Next number if possible. 


appear in our next 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be a 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”— Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”~—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We bog leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WOR KS 


HISTORIC OHATEAUX. By Alexander 
BAILLIE COCHRANE, MI Rap Serre 
‘ption that etamps 


TALES of our ‘GREAT FAMILIES. By 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. 2is, 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Pro- 


fessor CHARLES DUKE YONGF. Second and Cheaper Editioz 
1 vol. with Portrait, 9s 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
GLENCAIRN. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 


3 vols. 


ANNE WARWICK. By Georgiana M. 
=A fest Siabaneat "—Court Journal 
THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By 
GEORGE MAC Dt NALD, LL.D. 3¥ 
“ A very fine story.”—Standard, 


MARK EYLMER'S REVENGE. By Mrs. 
on sanbans te yl John Bull, 


HER PLIGHTED TROTH. By Mrs. Fraser, 


Author of “Guardian and Lover.” 3 vols. 





Now ready, 


LIST of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including 
4 Ruakin’s Works, early editioss—Mrs_ Jameson's Works on Art, 
first editious—Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum, a set—Dibdin'’s 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana—Turner’s England and Wales, &c ; to which 
is added, a List of Books Wanted to Purchase.— Post free on applica. 
tion to MACMILLAN & CU. Cambridge. 


Val ABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, — 

WILLIAM DOWNING'’S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of 
CHOICE BvoOKS, in every Department of Literature, now ready,— 
Chaucer's Head, 74, New street, B: rminghi am 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 
BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE, 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15 
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, 196, Strand, L 
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PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


192, Fleet Street, London, 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS, 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ALL 
ORDERS OVER 2a. 
NOTE PAPER, a. Se, ondé #. per ream 
SV REGOEM, ties Bien. oo od., s. Gd. 7a, 6d. and § 
STRAW PAPER (very cheup), 2¢ 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and ¢s. 6d. per ream. 
Me ENVELOPES, le. per 100 
Samp! es of Papers and Fnvelopes sent free. 


COLOUR-RELIEF STAMPING 
Reduced to 4s €d. por ream, or 8, 6d. per 1,000. 
DIE SINKIN 

Crests ond me nograms engraved by the best artists in the trade. 

signs for Monograms sent post free fur 1a. 

Pr HOOL STATIONERY 
Supplied on the very best terms. 
MON PAPER, 4s. perream. SERMON CASES. 
BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, and 
PRAYER BOOKS. 


A very large and varied assortment. 


BOOKS.— 
SOTHERAN & 
BOOKS. 


~) 


Cv. 


9. 6d. per 1,000, 


SER 


VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 


ther Paper for its Smoothness of Surface, Delicacy of 
Colour, and entire Absence of Grease. It is Manufactured and Sold 


only by 
*’ PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packets of the various Sizes of Paper and Envelopes 
post free for 21 Stamps. 
Illustrated Price Lists sent post free. 
Estasiisn ED 184! 


RB" AND ‘and CO.” 5 sou PS, 


Surpasses all « 





PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
Y ORK and GAME PIES; also, 
ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURTLE SOUP, and other 

Spr EALaT INS for INVALIDS. 





OLE ADDRESS— 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 














